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Hochrinal Geaching im Aundyy Achools. 


By Rev. Tuomas LEYLAND. 


LTHOUGH we of the Sunday schools belonging to the so-called 
Free Churches have no authorised creed, and no system of 
doctrines, even understood, that must of necessity be believed, yet, 
we are emphatically a doctrinal people. True, we lay great stress 
upon conduct, quite as much, indeed, as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
himself, but when we are asked to give the reasons for our existence, 
as leaders of and workers in schools apart from those of the great 
denominations, our ground of severance appears. to be almost 
entirely of a doctrinal character. Strange it is, nevertheless it is 
indubitably accurate to say, that there is a strong current of objection, 
and in some cases almost a torrent of repugnance, against anything 
like doctrinal teaching in our Sunday schools. 

Would we ask why? Several apparently strong reasons for 
opposition are given, and they may be very briefly stated. One 
reason adduced against such doctrinal teaching is that the minds of 
children are not developed enough to appreciate the nice distinctions 
of theology. Another reason put forth is that as theology is now 
concluded to be a progressive science, and, consequently, somewhat 
indefinite, it is as well to wait until the mind is fully formed before 
we fill it with such unsettled theories and with such variable quantities 
of speculation. Still another reason advanced is that as there are so 
many systems of doctrine, and, as no two individuals can agree 
exactly in holding the same scheme even in a general way, it is 
considered best to leave the minds of the children free of all the 
systems, even of that which the teacher believes to be most forward 
on the way of truth, till they come to that period of life in which, 
with matured intellects, they can judge and select for themselves. 

Are these positions impregnable? Nay, on the contrary, they 
are anything but solidly founded. It needs no argument to disprove 
the statement that the doctrines of theology are so indefinite as to 
make it either impossible or inadvisable to teach them to the children 
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and youth of our schools. If there is no solid ground of truth for 
the doctrines of liberal theology, surely there is no ground for the 
existence of our cluster of liberal churches and schools, but if there 
is such a substantial basis for our faith, then we cannot make our 
rising generation acquainted with it too early. Who doubts but as 
the twig is bent the tree is inclined? 

It may be said that the chief objections to the teaching of doctrine 
to the young are met completely by a passage in the Table-Talk of 
the Highgate Philosopher. ‘‘ Thelwall,” said Coleridge, ‘thought 
it very unfair to influence a child’s mind by inculcating any opinions 
before it should have come to years of discretion, and be able to 
choose for itself. I showed him my garden, and told him it was my 
botanical garden. ‘How so?’ said he, ‘it is covered with weeds.’ 
‘Oh,’ I replied, ‘ ¢Aaz is only because it has not yet come to its age 
of discretion and choice. The weeds, you see, have taken the liberty 
to grow, and I thought it unfair in me to prejudice the soil towards 
roses and strawberries.’’’ Comment is needless. We must agree 
with Dr. Bowring, both of little men and little women, as well as of 
man in the abstract, that they are as 


“A soil which breeds, 
Or sweetest flowers, or vilest weeds: 
Flowers lovely as the morning’s light— 
Weeds deadly as the aconite ; 
Just as the heart is train’d to bear 
The poisonous weed, or flow’ret fair.”’ 


Who has not experienced the harm which arises from time to 
time out of the neglect of training up the young in the way they 
should think and realise the things of religion? It has resulted in 
their becoming an easy prey to agnostic secularism, on the one hand, 
or, on the other hand, to ceremonial sacerdotalism, and sometimes, 
which is even worse than the two extremes mentioned, they drift into 
utter indifference to the higher interests of humanity. This departure 
or this downfall, in either case, is the natural consequence of the lack 
of instruction, in the first principles of formulated religion, or, in 
other words, in the rudimentary doctrines of our liberal theology. 

Most people are agreed, of course, that religion should be taught 
in the Sunday school, but from the fear of bringing in theology, 
religion itself is left out of doors. Why this fear? Surely theology 
is not in itself an objectionable thing! If it appears to be like the 
beast of the fairy tale, it only requires the word of love to divest it of 
all repulsiveness of feature, and to make it lovely in our sight and 
estimation. Whatsoever harm may have come at any time to the 
young on this matter has not been consequent upon doctrinal 
teaching, but has arisen from the confounding of it with dogmatism, 
or the unquestioning assertion of things ungraspable by the mind 
and contradictory in themselves, 
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Doubtless doctrine is as the letter, and religion is as the spirit, 
and the letter absolutely by itself is anything but life-giving, but the 
spirit by itself is not altogether and unconditionally vivifying. The 
two must go together. Doctrine is the medium of influence for 
religion, just as the letter is the clothing of the spirit. In repelling 
doctrine we are apt to repulse religion: in accepting doctrine (not 
ecclesiastical dogma, but reasoned-out principles) we embrace not 
a little of religion’s self. 

We feel religion, we express doctrine. The difference ought to 
be distinguished. In our estimation God is above us and infinitely 
superior to us, and we worship this supreme excellence, but we can 
only make it appreciable to others by putting it into more or less 
accurate doctrinal forms for teaching purposes. Sometimes .in the 
glory of a Summer day, in the grandeur of a Winter night, in the 
deep stillness of Autumn or in the glad uprising of a Spring morn 
we realise a sense 

‘Of invisible things, 

Of ebb and flow, and ever during power, 

And central peace, subsisting at the heart 

Of endless agitation.” 
The interpretation of this sense sublime by formulated expressions 
is doctrinal teaching. It is so with all the religious ideals; and 
however imperfect our formulations may be we are unfaithful to ‘‘the 
vision and faculty divine,” if we do not make the attempt. 

Supremely superior is the spirit of religion to all its doctrinal 
forms; but, after all is said, they are conductors, so to speak, of the 
spiritual force which without them, like electricity, would float 
evasively beyond us. By means of the right apparatus the lightning 
cures disease, flashes news, and illuminates the town; and by means 
of right apparatus the spirit of religion will heal and bless. The 
spirit is the essential thing; but it must have its operative instruments, 
or it will be only an abstraction, a vision and a vagary.. With those 
instruments in use, with doctrinal teaching of the purest kind and 
of the broadest application, our teachers would become really help- 
ful, our young people would be trained in a lasting way, and a new 
day of prosperity would dawn for our Sunday schools. 


BAND OF HOPE MOTTO. 


B cess them which curse you.—Matt. v. 44. 
A bound in love.—1 Thess. iii. 12. 

N ot bear false witness.—Ex. xx. 16, 

D epart from evil.—Psalm xxxiv. 14. 


O vercome evil with good.—Rom. xii. 21. 
F ight the good fight of faith.—1 Tim. vi. 12. 


H old fast that which is good.—x Thess. v, a1. 
O bey your parents.—Eph. vi. 1, 

P ut on the whole armour of God.—Eph. vi. 2. 
E nter not into temptation.—Matt. xxvi. 41. 
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SUNDAYS IN FOREIGN CLIMES. 
By Rev. W. Carey WALTERS. 


UST having returned from a delightful holiday, part of which was 
J spent on the ocean and part in one of the most interesting districts 
of South America, I gladly respond to our friend the Editor’s request 
for a short article by giving a tew impressions of religious life in Brazil; 
and will found these impressions on three Sundays spent in investigating 
the various forms of religious life which exist in that most delightful land, 
Brazil has a strangely romantic history, and is peculiarly attractive 
because of its interesting present and the great possibilities of its future. 
It is aland rich in all natural products, capable, because of its wide extent 
and consequent divergences of temperature, of the growth of almost all 
kinds of fruit and cereals and spices, abounding in metals and rich in 
cattle, and it needs only capital and energy and good government to develop 
to an almost unlimited extent the power of its future. But all these 
qualities it seems to lack, Slavery too is not yet extinct, and has intro- 
duced into family and social life terrible evils. But even slavery with all 
its curses is a less evil than a system of religion—dead and corrupt— 
which delights in the ignorance and resists the upward tendencies of the 
nation, and such is the Roman Catholic Church in Brazil. 

Slavery is dying. In 1871 a law was passed which gave freedom 
to all negroes born after that date. A slave can compel his master to 
pay him wages two days in the week, and can, when he has saved £40, 
demand his freedom. Voluntary Emancipation Societies abound, and a 
Rio Janeiro newspaper, which is by my side, has a list of three hundred 
and fifty emancipated slaves newly freed in that city in one week. But 
the slaves will not work when freed. In their newly-found liberty they 
forget for a time the duty which rests on each man to do his share of the 
world’s work. So the labour question is a serious one, and British and 
especially German and Italian immigration, fast progressing, alone keeps 
the country from complete stagnation. 

And the power of Catholicism is dying too, and, just as in the case of 
slavery, is being succeeded by complete irreligion. Freed from this yoke 
men are forgetting the service of Him whose ‘‘slavery’’ is perfect 
freedom. 

On the first’ Sunday of my stay in Brazil I woke early to a lovely 
vision of beauty., The hotel was at ‘Tijuca, eleven miles from Rio inland—a 
tram ride of six miles, and then five miles gradual ascent, past groves of 
mangoes, bananas, bread-fruit trees and palms, lovely flowering creepers 
and pointsettia trees, with crimson leaves, till an altitude of two thousand 
eight hundred feet is reached. The morning was bright and lovely, only a 
few clouds flecked the deep blue surface of the sky. A bathe in a rock- 
hewn bath, surrounded with bamboos and approached through orange 
groves, freshened me after the long journey of the previous day. 
Directly after breakfast my friend (an English Catholic gentleman 
resident in Rio) and myself started out for mass. There was no 
Protestant church. nearer than Rio, and no Catholic one for five miles 
across forest, but a Countess in a neighbouring village had private 
service sometimes. . But this morning the poor parishioners, who could 
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not tramp four miles, were to be disappointed. The priest was ill and 
there was no service. Surely, I asked my friend, this is poor provision 
for the spiritual needs of the people. Why do you not build a church? 
“Ah!” said he, ‘‘religion is dead—only one new church has been built 
in Rio or its neighbourhood for fifteen years, and that is half-finished 
for want of funds.’’ 

Disappointed here I went down into the city to explore. I made my 
way by the aid of a map and a directory to the principal native Protes- 
tant church. The United States have the ground in Brazil practically 
to themselves as far as missionary work is concerned. The English 
South American Missionary Society helps to support English chaplains 
for the benefit of the English residents, but very little missionary work is 
attempted by them. In Rio Janeiro there are the following mission 
churches: American Methodist, Presbyterian, and Baptist. There are 
in addition two self-supporting churches, the Evangelical Church and 
the native Brazilian Church. It was to the former of these I made my 
way. Perfect religious liberty exists in Brazil. The Roman Catholic is 
the State Church, but all religions are tolerated so long as they do not 
interfere with order. 

So in the wide thoroughfare of Sad Jaoquin the Protestants have 
built themselves a church and schools. It is a commodious and com- 
fortable meeting-place, holding some four hundred and fifty people. 
Over the door is the inscription ‘‘ House of Prayer.’’ My first thought 
was ‘‘How well for us at home if our churches were more houses of 
worship and less places to listen to sermons or lectures, however 


eloquent and learned!’’ I was late. About two hundred and fifty 
persons were present and were singing lustily when I entered. It was a 
Portuguese version of ‘‘ Jesu, lover of my soul,’’—to a well-known tune. 


Here at least was earnest simplicity. Black and white, slave and 
freeman, all seated side by side, one in the great bond of Christian 
brotherhood. Inno Catholic church did I see this perfect union of classes— 
there are seats in the churches on which no negro dare sit, just as there 
are tramways in which no negro dare ride. Here all were one in Christ. 
The minister of the church is the agent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and preached a long—far too long—discourse, which was, as far 
as I was able to follow it, decidedly elementary and orthodox, but by far 
superior in delivery to many home sermons. But it was in the hymns 
that the people poured out their souls, and found their chief delight. 

I did not stay to the end of the service, and so found time to look in at 
the Native Presbyterian Church, where was gathered a congregation of 
a hundred and fifty, who were singing a closing hymn to a well-known 
air ‘‘O think of the home over there.’’ My thoughts flew to the home 
across the sea, and then away to that other home where so many of our 
dear ones are, and where we hope to meet them by and by. 

As I turned into the Largo Saé Francisco the life of the city -was in 
full activity. The tramways were crowded, the shops filled with pur- 
chasers—the Kiosques, for the sale of lottery tickets, were doing a roar- 
ing trade. All trace of Sunday rest was gone, and Sunday revelry 
reigned instead. Iam neither a Puritan nor a Sabbatarian, but I never 
felt so jealous of any interference with our English day of rest as in 
Brazil. As far as public amusements are concerned the English residents 
set a fairly good example, and I was told that the closing of shops is 
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much more general than formerly, but as on the Continent it seemed to 
be a case of one-half of the population toiling for the amusement of the 
other half. For myself, after lunch, I wandered down to the harbour, 
and crossed it just as the sun was setting. No words can describe the 
exquisite beauty. The sun went down in purple and gold, and sent back 
a rich glow over the bay and the fantastic shapes of the Organ Mountains 
beyond, which crimsoned the clouds and died off to paler rose tints on the 
edges, while heavy masses of grey vapour, just beginning to be silvered 
by the moon, swept up from the south. There the moon arose in all her 
queenly majesty, and in the moonlight I drove home to think of the old 
lines which I sang in Sunday school about the ‘spicy breezes ’’ and the 
land where 
“Every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile.” 


Next month I will give some experiences of Roman Catholicism in 
Brazil. 


OUR OPENING & CLOSING SERVICES. 
By Rev. W. G. CAapMan. 


Aare the writer promised our editor a short article on this subject, 

he had not reflected that he is by no means well qualified for the 
task. Such an article would have been of most value had it been written 
by one familiar with the workings of many schools in different parts of the 
land. The writer’s experience in this respect is very limited, and for this 
reason what he says may not be wholly applicable to schools beyond the 
range of his personal knowledge. So far, however, as his observation 
extends, the hours allotted to Sunday school work are fewer than they 
were in years gone by. Time was when the afternoon session lasted 
nearly twice as long. A change was not altogether undesirable. Unfor- 
tunately the portion of the school exercises which has suffered most is not 
the class-work. The opening and closing services have been shortened, 
and ‘the address’’ has in some cases entirely disappeared. This is to 
be regretted. While the work of the day school becomes more severely 
intellectual, that of the Sunday school ought to become more devotedly 
religious. It should quicken the religious faculties, and foster and keep 
alive a sense of the reality of God and duty. It should strengthen the 
young to resist temptation, and stimulate to a life, not merely free from 
low and selfish aims, but sincerely religious and devout. This should be 
the prime object of the Sunday school. It may be neglected in the 
classes. Religious teaching is confessedly the most difficult, and much 
of Sunday school teaching, though eminently useful in its place, is 
not, nor can it be, imparted with this aim. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance that some definite instruction 
should be given to this end. The opportunity is afforded in the opening 
and closing services. In these the whole school joins in prayer and 
thanksgiving, and listens to such instruction in holy themes, and such 
exhortation to a brave and Christian life as may be given. A little time 
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spared from the class-work for such a purpose contributes much to the 
higher influence of the school. For such a service, week by week, the 
monthly scholars’ service—where attendance is voluntary, and the 
register is not marked, and from which elder scholars usually absent 
themselves—is a poor substitute. 

Next, as to the nature and character of these opening and closing 
services. If morning school is followed by attendance at the services of 
the church or chapel, it may be opened with a hymn and prayer, and 
closed with a hymn simply. In the afternoon it is otherwise. Either the 
opening or the closing exercise should be a complete religious service with 
hymn, prayer, lesson, and short moral or religious story or address. We 
will suppose that such a service concludes the afternoon. Then school 
may be opened with a hymn, or with hymn and short prayer. Suitable 
prayers for opening and closing are to be: found in the ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Manual,” contributed by the Rev. H. E. Dowson. The frequent use of 
the same prayer is no drawback but rather an advantage if it expresses 
the real feelings and aspirations of the worshippers. Several collections 
of prayers exist and may be consulted by superintendents who seek more 
variety in printed selections. The closing service in the afternoon should 
be the principal service of the day. Perhaps one of the best means to 
make it effective is to introduce a short responsive service. Several 
collections of such services exist. That just published by the S. S. 
Association and compiled by the Rev. Dendy Agate has many recom- 
mendations. There is not only the marvellous cheapness at which—if 
we regard the type and appearance of the book—it is sold; but the 
variety, and simplicity, and devoutness of the services contained in it. 

The responsive service is an aid to devotion, but it is necessary that it 
be joined in with the spirit, and with the understanding also. If this be 
the case, then whatever service is adopted will be found helpful, whether 
liturgical or free. 

In some schools, as at Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, a scripture lesson 
is read by one of the elder scholars. When it can be successfully carried 
out, this is a plan worth adopting. The lesson should, however, be short, 
and should convey some one definite impression. It should be a devo- 
tional psalm, or one of the parables of Jesus, or just a few verses of 
encouragement or warning. The hymns and their tunes should be 
familiar. Where there is a school choir or singing class—and no Sunday 
‘school should be without one—there will be abundant opportunity for 
practice. If an occasional week evening or Sunday afternoon is given 
up to hymn-singing by the whole school, it will be found to tell with 
advantage on the singing at the Sunday services. 

And now for some general hints on the subject. 

Who has not noticed that the services of which we speak are some- 
times ‘‘gone through’’—I use the phrase advisedly—in a very unedifying 
manner? Some of our scholars, and some of our teachers too, appear to 
regard the singing of the opening hymn as a mere device to allow late 
comers a few minutes grace before lessons begin. In one school, on a 
recent occasion, sixty late comers were counted one afternoon, This was 
more than one in four of the total number in attendance. More than 
half of these sixty came in while the hymn was being sung. In some 
schools the doors are closed during the opening services. This is better 
than allowing the attention of worshippers to be distracted. It would be 
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much better to render their closing unnecessary. The first suggestion 
towards making the opening and closing services what they ought to be, 
is to make all who are concerned understand that these services mean 
something, and are an essential part of our Sunday school meeting. 
When this is fully realised, teachers and scholars will be in their places 
before the hymn is announced, and when it is announced they will join 
heartily and reverently in the singing. 

Further, there is the prayer, and the posture at prayer-time. Here 
custom varies. Many of us consider kneeling to be the most appropriate 
posture in prayer. But circumstances in most of our schools render this 
difficult to observe. In some schools it is the rule to stand, in others to 
sit during prayer. Sitting is preferable to standing. But let each teacher 
see that due reverence is preserved, and that the first tendency to conver- 
sation or frivolity is checked. We cannot compel our children to be 
reverent, but we can be reverent ourselves, and can instil and enforce the 
outward semblance, in the hope that true reverence will follow. 

Another matter seemingly small, but of really great importance is to 
see that there are plenty of service books and hymn books. Much inat- 
tention and frivolity would be prevented if there were no ‘‘ looking over,”’ 
but each had a book to oneself. Where practicable these should be kept 
at school with the class-books, except when required at home to learn 
from during the week. Scholars are apt to forget, mislay, and lose their 
books if kept at home, In some classes scholars are encouraged to learn 
one of the hymns to be sung the following Sunday. This is a good 
practice. So is the learning of afew short prayers. By such means a 
service book may soon be learned by heart. The beautiful cellects of the 
Church of England Prayer Book have in this way become familiar to 
thousands. And who shall say how valuable the acquisition has been? 
All must have noticed how that the Lord’s Prayer is always repeated 
most heartily, in any service, either of children or adults. It is because 
everybody knows it so well. In the same way the regular worshipper at 
the Episcopal Church knows the parts of the prayer-book with which he 
is most concerned, and can shut his book and repeat his prayers and 
responses with the eyes closed. If our liturgies and responsive services 
were as familiar to us, we too should derive much more help from them. 

One other point. The writer has sometimes noticed the unseemly 
haste with which, when prayer is closed,—sometimes before the last words 
of prayer or notes of music have died away—we rise from our seats, and 
are full of bustling. There should be a pause of a few seconds before 
rising. And then the classes should retire to work, or homeward, as the 
case may be, in some recognised order. 

These are a few points which, if more generally attended to, would do 
much to make our opening and closing services more attractive and more 
profitable. Nothing can make them profitable unless we are determined 
to get the best out of them. Let us therefore bear in mind how much 
depends on punctuality, attention, heartiness and reverence. In our 
churches and chapels we have come to see that preaching is not all, but 
that worship is quite as essential a part. In our Sunday schools let us 
recognise the fact, also, that subject teaching in class is not the only 
thing, but that by far the larger part of the influence of the school 
on the characters and destinies of our scholars, depends on the use 
we make of the opportunity afforded by our opening and closing services, 
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The Story of Westminster Hoey. 


By Rev. Hugpert CLARKE. 


IX. THE MONUMENTS. 


rr the chapel of Henry VII. were laid the great chiefs of the restora- 
tion of 1660. In its aisle were interred George Monk, Duke of 
Albemarle; Edward Montague, Earl of Sandwich; and James Butler, 
Duke of Ormond. Monk, who died at his lodgings in Whitehall, 
1670, lay in state at Somerset House, and then, ‘‘by the king’s orders, 
with all respect imaginable, was brought in a long procession to the 
Abbey.”’ The last person mentioned in the Gazette as being present 
was ‘‘Ensign Churchill,’ who, after a career more glorious if less worthy, 
was to be laid there himself. Ormond, with his whole race, was deposited 
in the more august burial-place at the feet of Henry VII. Not many 
years before the same spot had received the remains of Oliver Cromwell, 
only, however, to yield them up to the fanatical vengeance of the 
Cavaliers. Charles II. allowed the tombs of all these illustrious persons 
to remain unhonoured by any public memorial. Sandwich and Ormond 
still remain undistinguished. Monk, for fifty years, was only com- 
memorated in the Abbey by his effigy in armour in the south aisle of 
Henry VII's chapel—a standing testimony of the popular favour and of 
the regal weight of the general and statesman on whom, during the 
calamities of the great civil war, the plague, and the great fire, the king 
and nation had leaned for counsel and support. His ducal cap, till 
almost within our own time was the favourite receptacle of the fees for the 
showman of the tombs, as well as the constant butt of cynical visitors. 
At length, in pursuance of the will of his son Christopher, the present 
monument was erected by the family, still without the slightest indica- 
tion of the hero in whose honour it is raised. 

Much the same fortune has attended the memorials of the inferior 
luminaries of the restoration who rest in the Abbey. Clarendon, its 
great historian, was brought from his exile at Rouen, and laid in his 
family vault, but without a stone or name to mark the spot, at the foot of 
the steps to Henry VII’s chapel. In St. Edmund’s chapel lies Nicholas 
Monk, ‘‘the honest clergyman,’’ who undertook the journey to Scotland 
to broach the first design of the restoration to his brother the general, but 
who was sent back with such infinite reproaches that the poor man never 
had the courage after to undertake the like employment. Close by him 
lies Ferne, Bishop of Chester, who had attended Charles I. during his 
imprisonments, almost to the last, and ‘‘whose only fault it was that he 
could not be angry.’”’ Brian Duppa, Bishop, first of Salisbury and then 
of Winchester—who had been with Charles I. at the same period, and 
had been tutor to Charles II. and James IJ.—lies in the north ambula- 
tory, with a small monument recalling some of the chief events in his 
chequered life. He had always clung affectionately to Richmond, the 
spot where his education of Charles II. had been carried on, and here he 
built a hospital in fulfilment of a vow made in his pupil’s exile. In the 
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wake of the mighty chiefs who lie in Henry VII’s chapel, are monuments 
to some of the lesser soldiers of that time. 

In the north transept and its neighbourhood are five victims of the 
Dutch war of 1665:—William, Earl of Marlboro’, Viscount Muskerry, 
Charles Lord Falmouth, Sir Edward Broughton, and Sir William 
Berkeley. - Of these all five fell in battle except Broughton, who received 
his death-wound at sea and came home to die. Berkeley, brother of 
Lord Falmouth, was .‘‘embalmed by the Hollanders, who had taken the 
ship when he was slain,’ and there in Holland he lay dead in a sugar 
chest for everybody to see, with his flag standing up by him. From the 
Dutch war of 1672 were brought, to the same north aisle, Colonel 
Hamilton, Captain Le Neve, and Sir Edward Spragge, the naval 
favourite of James II. and the rival of Van Tromp, whose untimely loss 
his enemy mourned with a chivalrous regret—the love and delight of all 
men as well for his noble courage as for the gentle sweetness of his 
temper. 


X. THE MONUMENTS. 


Nee statesmen and warriors of the revolution have left but a slight 
trace upon the monuments of the Abbey. Among them may be 
mentioned Bentinck, Earl of Portland, General Schomberg,—whose 
monumental tomb is at Westminster, though he himself lies buried in 
Dublin,—Sir William Temple, and George Savile, Marquis of Halifax. 
The reign of Anne is notable in the annals of Westminster chiefly for the 
name of John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, who was buried in the 
chapel of Henry VII., where he lay until,.twenty-four years later, the 
body was removed to the mausoleum of Blenheim. 

The three statesmen whose names cover the first half of the eighteenth 
century are Campbell, Duke of Argyll and Greenwich, Walpole, and 
Pulteney, Earl of Bath. Argyll was buried in Henry VII’s chapel, far 
away from the last resting-place of the Campbells at Kilmun. His 
monument was erected by Roubiliac, and stands in solitariness among 
those of the poets in the south transept. Walpole died at Houghton, 
and was interred in the parish church yard without any monument or 
inscription; but he is commemorated in the Abbey by the monument in 
the south aisle of Henry VII’s chapel to the memory of his wife. This 
statue was erected by her youngest son, Horace Walpole, who wrote: 
‘fat last the monument for my mother is erected. Will you believe that 
I have not yet seen the tomb? None of my acquaintance were in town, 
and I literally had not courage to venture alone among the West- 
minster boys; they are as formidable to me as the ship carpenters at 
Portsmouth.”’ Pulteney, after his long struggles, determined to be 
buried in the Abbey, which he knew from his boyhood at Westminster 
School, and there he was laid in the Islip chapel when in his eightieth 
year. 

The rebellion of 1745 left its traces at Westminster in the tablet 
erected in the north transept to General Guest, ‘‘ who closed a service of 
sixty years by faithfully defending Edinburgh Castle against the rebels 
in 1745;’’ and in the monument by Roubiliac to Marshal Wade whose 
military roads did such service in the subjection of the Highlands. The 
list of names of warriors by land and sea, who for the most part have 
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their memorials in the nave, is carried on by the successors of the Duke 
of Marlborough. We here can only mention a few. Homeck, the 
earliest of English engineers, Cornewall, Tynell, and Baker, Temple, 
West, and Vernon, Montague, Earl of Halifax, who has been called the 
‘“‘Rather of the Colonies,’? and the famous name of General Wolfe are 
among the most conspicuous. ‘‘The Loss of the Royal George” is com- 
memorated in the tablet to Kempenfelt in St. John’s chapel, while nearly 
a century later the long line of great seamen, commencing with Blake, is 
closed with the name of Dundonald, who was buried in the nave at 
Westminster in 1860. 

The line of military chiefs is carried on in the names of some officers 
of the Peninsular war buried in the aisles. The names of Outram and 
Clyde recall the later campaigns in India. The Crimean war, the Indian 
mutiny, and the loss of the ‘“‘Captain’’ will long be re-called by the stained 
glass in the north transept, while the granite column in front of the 
Abbey, with its touching inscription, will tell the story of the part which 
Westminster school has played in those historic events. 

Hitherto we have followed the general course of the history of the 
Abbey as it has been told in the great monuments in chapel, aisle, and 
nave, for which it is famed. We shall now name one or two monuments 
which have always formed a special attraction to the visitor to the Abbey. 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, is the first and greatest of these names. 
Indeed he may be said to have been the first of Englishmen to rise to the 
chief place among statesmen without any aid of military glory, of court 
favour, or of family interest. The story of his life and his sudden and 
tragic death has been so finely told by Lord Macaulay in his ‘‘ Essays’’ 
that we need not pause upon it here. Next in order of date buried here 
out of the love he bore to the place of his early education, lies Lord 
Mansfield, while close behind the great judge stands the monument of 
Sir W. W. Follet. The younger William Pitt lies buried in his father’s 
vault, while his monument stands near that of his great rival’s, Charles 
Fox. Grattan lies buried in the north transept. On his death-bed, in 
the midst of one of his impassioned exclamations about his country, as 
his eye kindled and his face brightened, he cried out ‘‘I stoed up for 
Ireland and I was right.’’ It was his wish to be buried in his native 
land, but it was not to be so. He lies buried at the feet of Fox, ‘‘whom 
in life he so dearly valued, and near whom, in death, it would have been 
his pride to be.’’ Castlereagh, Marquis of Londonderry followed. As 
the procession moved from his house in St. James’ Square to the doors 
of the Abbey ‘‘the streets seemed to be paved with human heads.”’ The 
mourners had to fight their way through the raging mob, amidst a storm 
of shrieks and execrations. At last amidst such scenes the coffin was 
laid between those of Pitt and Fox. His rival, George Canning, was 
the next to follow, and he was buried opposite the grave of Pitt. The last 
names which we need mention, and which will fitly close this sketch of the 
monuments of soldiers and statesmen are those of Peel and Palmerston. 
The former indeed had so expressly provided that he should be buried at 
Drayton, that he was not laid in the Abbey, but a statue of him has been 
erected, which still awaits some inscription to tell his countrymen what he 
was. Palmerston (d. Oct. 1865) lies opposite the statue of his friend 
and patron, Canning, surrounded by the memorials of the great states- 
men among whom his own long and busy public life was spent. 


252 
The Resurrection of Jesus. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A THEOLOGICAL 
STUDENT. 


HATEVER view we may adopt of the resurrection, the circum- 

V V stances are of the most remarkable kind, and lie quite outside of 
our ordinary experience. That the Christian church believed from the 
first that Jesus had in some way risen from the dead, and had manifested 
himself in a unique manner to a considerable number of people, and that 
this belief was of a profound and practical character, is a fact which 
cannot be reasonably doubted. Not only is the testimony unanimous, 
but through the statements of Paul and of Peter (if we accept the first 
epistle) it goes back to a very early date. There is nothing strictly 
parallel to this belief with all its vast consequences. It is true that 
instances may be cited in which the warm imagination of the people has 
refused to believe in the extinction of some beloved hero, or even of some 
dreaded tyrant, and has looked for his reappearance on the scene. The 
Christians themselves, appalled by the cruelty of Nero, thought that he 
was hidden away for a time, and would return to kindle the fires of the 
late persecution. The great emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, drowned in 
Asia Minor during the third crusade, was supposed to be slumbering 
in a cave, whence he would issue at the proper time to restore the empire. 
The rustics who followed Monmouth in the reign of James II. believed, 
notwithstanding his death on the scaffold, that he would suddenly re- 
appear and lead them to victory over the Papists ; and Réville states that 
in the French campaigns ‘‘the immortality and the certain return of the 
first Napoleon were for a long time believed in, and in 1848 it was not 
impossible to find peasants who still had faith in them”’ (Prolegg. to the 
History of Religion, p.116). Still these were only the popular fancies of 
those who could not bring themselves to believe that death had actually 
taken place; they carried with them no attestation that it had taken 
place, but that its victims had risen in triumph from its dominion, and 
appeared to eye witnesses clad in immortal life. Still less is there any 
allegation that James II. was converted to Protestantism by a vision of 
Monmouth, or that Wellington became a Marshal of France in obedience 
to the call of the risen Buonaparte! ‘he nearest analogy is in the often 
related stories of the appearance of a distant friend at the moment of his 
death ; but appearances of this sort are not said to be repeated some 
considerable time after death, or to be witnessed by several persons. 
Spiritualists, however, allege that some of their number have frequent 
visions of the dead, and both those who believe in spiritualism, and those 
who do not believe either in it or in the great Christian miracle, may be 
inclined to see in these visions a correspondence with the experience of the 
early Christians. But these belong to a different class, and are brought 
about by certain necromantic ceremonies; they are not limited to the 
manifestation of only one of the departed, and are not confined to a par- 
ticular and brief period. Whatever faint analogies, therefore, we may 
find with the testimony of the primitive church, we have in that testimony 
itself a unique historical phenomenon. But is it calculated to sustain the 
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demands of the evidential theory, and by casting back its spell over the 
whole of the gospel narrative to compel all unprejudiced persons to accept 
the complete mass of miraculous facts, and acquiesce in the authority of 
a dogmatic revelation? It will hardly appear so. 


1p 


It is not so certain as has been generally supposed, what the primitive 
attestation was. The impression produced by a cursory glance at the 
gospels collectively is that the body of Jesus, which had been laid in the 
grave, rose again and appeared to the apostles with all its wounds, and 
still capable of the purely physical operation of eating. But on further 
consideration this impression is modified, and there are evident traces of 
a certain vacillation of view. ‘The body which at one time has flesh and 
bones, and can be handled, at another time seems to lose all these charac- 
teristics : it appears and disappears in a mysterious way, and finds no 
barrier in closed doors. 

Moreover, Jesus obviously. does not lead the old life with his disciples, 
he appears only to vanish again, and gives no token of his presence to 
unbelievers. There is no anticipation that he must die again, but it is 
clear that whatever be its nature he has passed into the immortal life, and 
reveals himself to the disciples from a higher sphere of being. Is it not 
conceivable, therefore, that the earliest attestation related to appearances 
without the fleshly body, and that additions pointing to a material resur- 
rection were gradually made under the leading of popular conceptions, 
stimulated by the excitement of controversy ? 

There is, accordingly, a progress in the representations in the gospels 
if we take them in their probable chronological order. ‘They all recognise 
the empty grave, but they do not all dwell on the manifestations of the 
material body. The genuine Mark does not record any appearance of 
the risen Christ. The women who repair to the tomb see a young man 
arrayed in a white robe, who tells them that Jesus has been raised, and 
that he is going to Galilee, where he will appear to his disciples. In 
Matthew the young man is called an angel, and while the women are 
going to the disciples in mingled alarm and joy, Jesus himself meets them. 
It is said that they embrace his feet, but this is mentioned not to prove 
that he had a material body, but to show their profound reverence for him. 
The promise to appear in Galilee is then fulfilled : the disciples go to an 
appointed mountain, and on seeing him, prostrate themselves, but some 
doubt. Nothing is said of the nature of the body, but we certainly do 
not think of the poor wounded limbs in this impressive vision of immortal 
majesty and universal prerogative. In Luke, however, the question is 
distinctly raised, and the disciples are assured that they look not upon a 
spirit, but on one clad in flesh and bones, and in proof of this Jesus 
exhibits his hands and feet. In the fourth Gospel also Jesus shows 
his hands and his side, and invites Thomas to satisfy his doubts by a 
physical test. There thus seems to be a tendency growing with the lapse 
of time to emphasize the material evidence. 

This impression is confirmed when we turn to the testimonies external 
to the Gospels. The ‘‘ uprising from the dead”? does not primarily suggest 
the restoration of the dead body, but the rising up of the spirit from the 
region of the dead. This event was popularly conceived as the return of 
the spirit to its old tenement, and was therefore thought to involve the 
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resurrection of the body, whether in its ancient condition, or clothed with 
immortal beauty and power ; and this conception was associated not with 
a heavenly abode, but with a renewed residence upon the earth. Now 
the essential point of Christian faith was that Jesus was not left among 
the spirits in prison, waiting in Hades for the universal resurrection, but 
had already passed into the glorified life of heaven. This conviction, 
even if held at first in a purely spiritual form, would almost inevitably 
become associated in the popular faith with the rising of the body, because 
that was the shape in which the doctrine of immortality presented itself to 
the mind of the age. That some such process of thought took place, is 
suggested by J Peter iii. 18, Jesus ‘‘was put to death in the flesh, but 
made alive in the spirit, in which he went and preached to the spirits in 
prison.’”’ When this spirit was believed to have risen out of the regions 
of the dead, and, instead of having entered on an exalted earthly life, to 
have ascended into heaven, it might naturally have been presumed—not 
that the old earthly body was reanimated, but that a heavenly body had 
been provided worthy of the ethereal abode; and only with the fading 
away of the facts from living memory, and the growing love of ocular and 
tactual proof, would the popular imagination cast the more spiritual belief 
into the ancient Jewish mould. 

The view of Paul, whose testimony is the earliest we possess, and 
must represent the belief of the first circle of disciples, although not quite 
clear on every point—is quite consistent with the above surmise. He 
does not expressly affirm that the body vose out of the grave, and the most 
that we can say is that that may be implied in the statement that Jesus 
was buried, and that he was raised:on the third day, J Cor. xv. 4. But 
he does affirm that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, 
nor corruption incorruption, ver. 50; that there is sown a natural body, 
and there is raised a spiritual body, and that accordingly while the 
first Adam was made a living soul, the last Adam was made a quicken- 
ing spirit,'vv. 44-5. He must therefore have believed either that the 
natural body was completely changed in the grave, and became a 
spiritual body, or that the spiritual body was evolved out of the natural, 
leaving the latter to its usual decay, according to the presumed analogy 
of the seed which was supposed to die in order to produce the new plant, 
ver. 30. The latter view appears the most consistent with the whole of 
Paul’s language: and if we accept it, we must then understand by the 
rising on the third day, the return of the spirit from Hades, its assumption 
of the spiritual body, and its entrance on the heavenly life. I the other 
view be preferred, still Paul’s confidence that the body which is sown is 
not the body which is raised, can scarcely be harmonised with the rep- 
resentations of Luke and John, and forces on us the surmise that the 
latter are additions to the primitive belief. 

Now this mode of regarding the earliest attestation must seriously 
modify our judgment of the miraculous character of the events. Itis clear 
that Paul himself did not regard the resurrection of Christ as a miracle. 
On the contrary it fell completely within the prescribed order of events, 
and the regular development of mankind. Christ was to him the first 
spiritual man, the founder of the new spiritual creation, towards which men 
had been growing through the world’s childhood and youth; and he 
therefore was the first to experience that great transition from mortality 
to immortality which was to come at no distant time onall. And although 
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we may not be able to see things exactly with the eyes of Paul, still it 
makes an immense difference when we have not to deal with the risen 
flesh and blood, but with the glorified spirit dwelling in conditions of 
being, which wholly transcend our experience, and the laws of which we 
cannot determine. a 

A second reason for failing to see in the resurrection a secure basis for 
a miraculous religion is found in the general character of the evangelical 
tradition. There are, first, scientific difficulties. The ascent of a human 
body into heaven was not inconsistent with the old cosmology, but it is 
not now possible to accept it as an objective fact, for the dome of blue is 
dissolved into an optical illusion, and there is nonear and friendly heaven 
peopled with shining souls into which to ascend, but only an infinite space 
in which our world floats as an insignificant speck amid the fiery masses 
which gleam from unimaginable distances. Besides, the reappearance 
of the wounded body is hardly calculated to give the impression of triumph 
over death and the entrance on immortal life, and when taken in connec- 
tion with the question what became of it? is rather a source of perplexity 
than a help to faith. Again, the accounts contain some indications of 
uncertain and legendary tradition. The appearances become more 
corporeal with the lapse of time. Conversations with angels are more 
like a reflection of oriental thought than a report from the world of 
reality, and there is no trace of them in the testimony of Paul. Even 
Weiss gives up the story of the Roman guard at the grave. And, lastly, 
the statements of the gospels vary to the extent of very serious discrepancy. 
Without examining these in detail, it may be pointed out that Matthew 
represents the appearance of Jesus to the disciples as taking place by 
express appointment in Galilee, whither they were desired to proceed ; 
whereas Luke as expressly limits the appearances to Judea, and says that 
the disciples were desired to remain in Jerusalem, and that they did so. 
These accounts are contradictory, and however you may endeavour to 
harmonise them by admitting some inaccuracy of inference from correctly 
reported facts, on the part of one author or another, they show a vacil- 
lating tradition, which assumed at last mutually exclusive forms. 


Ill. 


Lastly, we must notice the fact that according to the unanimous 
testimony the appearances were confined, with the exception of Paul, to 
believers. If they were intended to convince the world of the miraculous 
authority of Christianity, it is difficult to understand why this was so. 
Surely the evidence would have been more conclusive if Jesus had shown 
himself to friends and foes alike, and had in person challenged the 
verdict of the Sanhedrim. But it is not so. With the exception of Paul 
the cultured men of Jerusalem had no experience which could induce 
them to alter the attitude which culture always assumes towards the 
rumours of a new faith, and they could easily dismiss the stories of the 
apostles as the language of fanatics. We view these things with far 
other eyes, and see a marvellous love and depth of religious power in the 
Galilean fishermen. But we must admit that while they had evidence 
sufficient for their own needs and to maintain a lofty faith, the attempt 
to base our hopes of immortality on the phenomena of sensation and 
to guarantee by the crowning miracle of the resurrecton a dogmatic 
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system, is unsuccessful, and the evidential theory of miracles is obliged to 
relinguish its last stronghold, and retire before a more spiritual conception 
of Christianity. 


IV. 


There seems need of only a few additional words. There is no room 
for reasonable doubt that-the early church was perfectly convinced that 
certain of their number had ocular proof of the existence of the glorified 
Christ. Paul himself claims to have seen him, and his life proves the 
absolute sincerity of his claim. The question then arises how, if we deny 
the resurrection of the body, we are to explain the appearances, 

The supposition of deceit may be dismissed at once as a moral 
absurdity quite inconsistent with the genius of the whole Christian 
movement, and with the character of Paulin particular. The rationalistic 
explanation that Jesus was not really dead, but, having been taken down 
so early from the cross, recovered consciousness in the tomb, is now pretty 
generally admitted to be quite untenable. Recovery from crucifixion, 
especially without the most sedulous care, isimprobable. There is nothing 
in the narratives which points in this direction except the appearance of 
the wounded body, which receives no support from the earliest accounts. 
Jesus would not in the circumstances supposed, have suddenly appeared 
and vanished, but must have remained continuously under the protection 
of his friends. The faith that he brought life and immortality to light 
could hardly be derived from one who lingered on through a few weeks 
of weariness to his real death. And lastly, the appearance to Paul, with 
its momentous results, does not easily accommodate itself to this hypothesis. 

The view which has obtained the widest assent in recent times is that 
which explains the appearances as subjective visions projected into the 
semblance of reality by the excited feelings of the disciples. Against this 
hypothesis even Keim argues with great force. The enthusiasm of the 
apostles was under the control of a large and practical judgment; and 
the visions, instead of multiplying themselves incessantly for nearly a 
year, and then gradually dying away, as Renan (consistently with his 
theory, but not with the facts) supposes, were very few, and were 
confined, with the single exception of Paul's, to a short and definite 
period. They did not recur at the most exciting times such as Pentecost 
or periods of persecution ; and Stephen’s ecstatic vision of the heavenly 
Christ is clearly distinguished from the appearances of the risen Jesus 
upon earth. ; 

If we say that these visions were not the offspring of a fevered 
imagination, but self-revelations (made in some way which we know not) 
of the glorified Christ, it does not seem that we enter the region of material 
miracle or assert that here the order of nature is so broken that we may 
as well accept the entire group of miraculous facts. Rather do we get a 
glimpse into a world beyond the realm of physical law, where spirit 
may be bound to spirit by a thousand subtle ties which we cannot yet 
discern, from which we may receive innumerable influences often with no 
conscious thought of their source, sometimes with a leap of faith which 
seems to pass behind the veil and mingle with the immortal band: and 
in one supreme instance these may have come with the clearness of vision, 
and disclosed the immortal life with the majesty and power of an exalted 
yet sober conviction. 
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REMARKS ON THE CREDIBILITY OF THE 
RESURRECTION. 


OU ask me for ‘‘a few notes’’ with a view to ‘‘setting forth the 
reasons for accepting the accounts of the resurrection in a more 
literal way than is indicated in the Leaves from the Note Book of a Theo- 
logical Student,’’ which you have kindly sent to me along with some 
Passages from a Layman’s Papers. You invite me to do this, regarding 
me as one of those who take ‘‘ what is usually described as the ‘ miracu- 
lous’ or ‘supernatural’ view.’’ On which I remark that you could 
hardly have chosen a worse representative of any set of opinions among 
us, or one less inclined to be hampered by the favourite positions of a 
school. 

With this proviso, permit me to say that the broad fact of our Lord’s 
resurrection is to me as truly historical as any other occurrence related of 
him. I am not unaware of the force of the considerations which have led 
such opposite minds as those of Paine and Strauss to treat the whole 
story of Jesus Christ as an ideal creation; and between this and the 
maintenance of the substantial verity of the incidents narrated in 
the New ‘Testament, I find no standing ground. The residuary 
Jesus of modern critics is, in my view, a figure devoid of historic 
probability. Assuming, what both your critics appear to grant, that 
Jesus lived on earth at all, I see no escape from the conclusion 
that he rose from the dead. I might add, rose in the body, but 
this seems to mea tautology; since by resurrection I understand the 
reviviscence of that which had ceased to live. I speak of the broad fact; 
for I fully admit the uncertainty—I do not say error, for if we mark a 
statement as error, uncertainty is gone—of many of the historical details. 
All history suffers from the drawbacks of such uncertainty. But as the 
uncertainty of the time, and as some would add, the place, of our 
Saviour's birth does not destroy for me the historical fact that he came 
into the world ; so neither do the uncertainties attaching to the circum- 
stances of his resurrection deprive this, to my mind, of the character of a 
historical event. : 

As for the ideas suggested by the terms ‘‘ miraculous” and ‘“‘super- 
natural,’’ they seem to me, in this connection at least, of subordinate 
importance. They relate to explanations of facts, not to the historical 
validity of the facts themselves. I do not care for these terms, for they 
are apt to conjure up ephemeral systems of philosophy, and <specially 
they depend upon a particular view of what is to be included under the 
head of nature. ‘‘ Supernatural’’ is decidedly not a scriptural form of 
expression ; and it is quite possible that (as your ‘‘ Student ’’ intimates) 
the thinkers of the New Testament, such as St. Paul, would repudiate the 
specific ideas which have given birth to this and similar turns of language.* 
Hence I rarely resort to them, and when I do, I employ them in this 
sense ; that for certain facts the explanation is to be sought in the view 
that the divine will, like the human (and, I suppose, the angelic) for 
particular purposes so operates upon natural forces as to produce com- 


, 


*Servetus never employs the term ‘‘supernatural.’’ Nor do I recollect it in Socinus; 
who deals with the resurreetion as within the possibilities of nature; and who treats the 
evidence from miracles in a way which would surprise those Unitarians who are accustomed 
to accept the rigid view of their origin, first promulgated in this country (so faras Iam aware) 
by Hugh Farmer, 
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binations which, in the absence of such special operation, we have reason 
to think would never arise. Whether this be, or be not, the true explana- 
tion of the resurrection of Christ, the fact, if historical, has very important 
bearings. Speaking for myself, I should say that even on the atheistic 
hypothesis, the resurrection of Christ would be no less historical than it 
now is, and its bearings no less important than they now are. I mention 
the atheistic hypothesis, not because it has anything to do with the position 
of your critics (though the species of theism advocated by one, and ap- 
parently adopted by the other, is to my mind rather less tenable than 
atheism), but because I think the credibility, as distinct from the rationale, 
of an alleged historical fact, must be shown without the assistance of a 
supernaturalism however attenuated. Both your critics will probably 
allow this; but one of them does not seem to see that the converse is 
true, namely that good historical testimony cannot be rebutted by help 
of theological considerations. And now let me say how these two essays 
strike me. 

I hope I may assume that the last paragraph of the Leaves conveys 
the writer’s own conviction. I see that it is written in a hypothetical way, 
which amounts to anon-committal; and the argument is rhetorical. But 
so far as the writer accepts the view that the reappearances of our Lord 
were ‘‘self-revelations of the glorified Christ,’’ effected ‘‘in some way 
which we know not,’’ but in full accord with ‘‘ the order of nature,’’ the 
demand of the Christian heart is conceded. Grant so much, and faith is 
satisfied. But the intellect will go on to ask questions; and if these be 
not answered ina certain way, it may insist on the grant being withdrawn. 

The ‘‘Layman,’”’ of whose positions I write with the deference due to 
a venerable man of experience, tabulates three series of facts, which he 
holds ‘‘ may be reasonably accepted as unquestionable.’ I do not think 
they are unquestionable in all respects; but I take from them, as the 
‘‘Layman’s”’ concessions, the following. (1) Christ was believed to 
have died upon the cross; (2) his body was, the same evening, laid in 
the sepulchre; (3) after the lapse of at least one whole day and parts of 
two others, he was believed to have been se en alive by the women, and 
subsequently by the apostles. These facts, which, it will be observed, 
are mainly facts of belief, the ‘‘ Layman”’ regards as inexplicable on the 
theories of Strauss (to whom he does scant justice), Hennell, Brooke, and 
Denton. In a postscript he hazards his own theory. Belief (3) was 
caused by ‘‘an illusion ;’’ neverth eless this belief had God for its author. 
I do not see how this differs in principle from that well known theory of 
the universe, of which Berkeley is the great exponent; and in accordance 
with which Newman, using ‘‘real’’ in the ordinary not the Berkeleian 
sense, speaks of his own ‘‘ mistrust of the reality of material phenomena.” 
Berkeley applies his theory to the elucidation of miracle. ‘‘ What must 
we think ot Moses’ rod, was it not really turned into a serpent, or was 
there only a change of zdeas in the minds of the spectators?’’ He decides 
that the very definition of realities is that they are ideas presented by the 
Almighty. The ‘“ Layman,” it appears, does not share the beliefs tabu- 
lated above ; he holds (1) and (3) to be incompatible with each. other. 
But coupling his admissions with his tentative explanation, I think he 
su ggests what might be adopted by some minds as furnishing a per- 
fectly tenable basis for faith. That he does not himself so regard it, may 
be due to the circumstance that his theism, differing here from that of 
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Berkeley, involves what “looks like’’ the introduction of error by the 
Almighty. 

The ‘Student ’’ recapitulates several obvious difficulties in the way 
of harmonising the Gospel narrations of our Lord’s resurrection; similar 
difficulties, so far as my experience goes, belong to all historical investiga- 
tion. Some of them are here exaggerated; thus, if the third Gospel be 
read in its connection with the Acts, it will hardly be thought that the 
appearances in Galilee and those in Judea are mutually exclusive ; there 
is space for both. On the other hand, the greatest hiatus in the proof is 
barely touched by the ‘‘ Student.’’ How is it proved that our Lord died 
upon the cross ?_ No doubt several circumstances are mentioned which, 
if credited, tend to prove this. But they are vouched for only in documents 
which concurrently vouch for a resurrection. Assuming, as of course we 
must, the possibility of mistaken evidence, we find in practice that the 
signs of death are more deceptive than those of life ; and it is much more 
likely that a few persons, predisposed to believe it, should be mistaken in 
thinking aman dead when he is not, than that a great many persons, 
predisposed to doubt it, should be mistaken in thinking a man alive when 
he is not. I believe we must in fairness admit that our Lord’s death on 
the cross, however credible it may appear, is not proven. And on the 
other hand I think that those who credit the death on the evidence sup- 
plied, must in equal fairness admit that the resurrection, while not proven, is 
on the evidence highly credible. More than this I do not think the Gospel 
narratives will warrant. If this be disappointing, let it be recollected 
what it is we are dealing with. Proof, in a historical matter, is of the 
rarest occurrence. And this, not merely from the ease with which doubt 
may be cast upon testimony; but because the best evidence seldom 
reaches to demonstration. 

Is the evidence enough to make it reasonable to credit the death ? 
On the whole | think it is, and that seems to be the general verdict ; a 
different conclusion lands us in serious improbabilities, both physical and 
moral. Perhaps I may be allowed to add that evidence much less direct 
is readily taken as sufficient, when the consequences of accepting the prof- 
ferred fact are not apprehended to be dangerous. Thus the ‘‘ Layman”’ 
does not question the fact of the agony in the garden, on which he builds 
something. One who found the agony in his way, would probably ask 
how this unwitnessed scene came to be narrated. 

Then, is the evidence enough to make it reasonable to credit the 
resurrection? Again J think it is; and in coming to this conclusion I 
rely very much on the phenomena presented by those who do not credit 
it. For either (1) they deny the reality of the death ; than which denial 
nothing can more plainly attest their persuasion of the reality of the re- 
appearances. Or else (2) they seek out explanations which may 
accommodate the New Testament data to the positions of their own 
philosophy. I am quite satisfied, when I find them under the necessity of 
doing this, that the facts to be accommodated are pretty strong facts; and 
I have little doubt that the facts will survive the new explanations, which 
are timid and weak, even as they have already survived many of the old 
ones, which at any rate were robust and bold. 

The ‘‘Student”’ thinks there is ground for detecting in the Gospels 
a gradual materialising of the appearances. The ‘‘Student’’ arranges 
the Gospels in a chronological order which J] should not admit. Yet, 
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taking it as tendered, it fails to yield the required result. ‘‘ The genuine 
Mark does not record any appearance.’ But as the ‘“‘ genuine Mark” 
breaks off in the middle of a sentence, this argument from silence is 
feeble. Place should be found in the chronology for the (longer) un- 
genuine Mark, since this by common admission is an ancient piece of 
testimony. ‘In Matthew... it is said that they embrace his feet, but 
this is mentioned not to prove that he had a material body, but to show 
their profound reverence for him.’’ Ifso, the absence of controversial 
motive makes the testimony all the more emphatic, because artless. No- 
where in Matthew is there an indication that the writer had any idea 
except of a palpable body. The ‘‘Student’”’ ranges Luke and Fohn in 
a progressive scale of materialising tendency. Yet it isin Luke we find 
the actual eating of a piece of broiled fish, than which there is no con- 
ceivable test more decisive of the reality of the material body. The 
proffered test in ¥ohn does not seem to have been actually applied ; 
Thomas was convinced by eyesight, and it would have been strange if he 
had then permitted himself to carry out his previous declaration. More- 
over, though I do not adopt that interpretation of the closed doors which 
finds favour with the ‘‘ Student,’’ I may remind the ‘‘ Student’’ that it 
is in Fohn that the incident occurs ; in Fohn, therefore, that the body of 
Jesus ‘‘seems to lose all’’ physical ‘characteristics.’ So that, if a 
growth towards materialising the appearances is to be made out from the 
Gospels, it must be detected in some way which has not been here indicated. 

Turning to the testimony of St. Paul, the ‘‘ Student ”’ italicises the 
discovery that St. Paul ‘‘ does not expressly affirm that the body rose out 
of the grave ;’’ and this though quoting St. Paul’s statement ‘‘ that he 
was buried ; and that he had been raised on the third day’’ (R.V.). It 
is very much like requiring you to prove that your body rose from bed, 
when you have said you went to bed at night and got up next morning. 
The point is chiefly of importance as showing that by a resurrection St. 
Paul understood such an event as the Gospel narratives describe. He 
can hardly be treated as an independent witness in the matter of our 
Lord’s death and burial, though in other respects his personal testimony 
is invaluable. 

If the context be regarded, the statement about ‘‘ flesh and blood”’ not 
inheriting the kingdom of God, has a force in full accordance with a 
physical-resurrection. By ‘ flesh and blood”’ St. Paul plainly means the 
living human frame that has never passed through death ; and supposing 
we are alive on earth at the return of our Lord, though in that case we 
shall not ‘‘sleep,’’ yet we shall not miss a change, experienced in the 
twinkling of an eye, equivalent to the death-change and the resurrection- 
change in one. Of course it is open to an adversary to contend that St. 
Paul is talking nonsense; at any rate his nonsense is coherent. 

I can hardly sympathise with the ‘‘ Student’s’’ references to the ‘‘ poor 
wounded”’ body of the risen Lord. When Burton appeared in the 
pulpit without his ears, the sentiment of pity was, I imagine, the last that 
affected his auditors; his horrible scars were ensigns of triumph. But 
the body itself, whether wounded or not, seems an obstacle to the 
‘‘Student;”’ and indeed I think a main source of objections to a resurrec- 
tion, objections which parry the force of the historical evidence, may be 
traced to a temptation to disesteem what St. Paul, who waited for ‘the 
redemption of our body,’’ honoured as a temple of the Holy Ghost. 
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Similarly, I fail to enter into the spirit of the ‘‘Student’s”’ reasoning 
on the position of the eternal home, as affected by the wonders of the 
telescope. The difficulties which the new cosmology presents to the 
imagination were equally existent under the old; unless, indeed, facility 
of access to the unseen is a mere question of mileage. The universe is 
vaster than once was fancied; but assuredly, on the one hand, the 
grandeur of earth and man is not diminished, but enhanced by the fact 
that from earth, man, by help of that same ‘‘poor’’ body of his, has 
made the great discovery; and, on the other hand, if I can see into 
Saturn, and soon perhaps telephone to the Antipodes, the idea may be 
reimpressed upon me, with fresh significance, that a vast interval of 
matter need offer no insuperable hindrance to the intercourse of spirit 
with spirit; nay, that the supposed barrier supplies the only conceivable 
instrument of communication. The ‘‘Student’’ gives currency to the 
opinion that we, while in the body, may receive influences from ‘‘a world 
beyond the realm of physical law;’’ a view which seems to dispense 
altogether with cosmological scruples. 

Both the ‘‘Layman”’ and the ‘‘Student’’ appear to think that to 
discredit our Lord’s resurrection is to upset ‘‘the evidential theory of 
miracles.’’ I have never coincided with the evidentialists in question as 
to the requirements of the proof of our Lord's mission.* But I do not 
find that they class the resurrection (Priestley and his school undoubtedly 
do not class it) with those mighty works, whose main function, with them, 
is attestation of the ‘‘commission’”’ of the Christ. As the ‘‘Student” 
observes, and as they are well aware, the risen Jesus showed himself only 
to those who had already given credence to his mission. On this point 
I may remark by the way, that Newman argues with great force (Par. 
and Pl. Serm. vol. i., ‘‘ Witnesses of the Resurrection’’) that the 
resurrection was not a miracle intended to convince or convert the 
authorities or the multitude; and could have had no such effect, even 
had our Saviour exhibited himself in public. Regarding it as the chief 
work of our Lord’s ministry to choose and train fit agents for the 
propagation of his religion, Newman urges strong considerations tending 
to show that publicity would have ‘‘defeated the real object of his rising 
again.” 

4 To return. Those who use the resurrection for proof of doctrine 
contend that it illustrates by sample the truth of the fact that man, after 
he is dead, shall live again. And when the resurrection is discredited, I 
find, as arule, one of two. consequences. Either (1) personal life after 
death is discredited altogether; or (2) it is assumed that the spirit, 
escaping the wreck of the body, maintains a personal existence without 
an organisation. Of this position no proof is conceivable; and it is 
usually held as a pious hope, or a convenient dogma; not indeed a dogma 
in the true sense of the word, for it is a dogma without authority. What 
view may be taken by the ‘‘Layman”’ or the ‘‘Student,” cannot be 
gathered from their essays; but it may be well to note that negative 


*That is to say, while I hold them to be essential features of his Gospel, I do not judge 
our Lord’s mighty works indispensable to produce a conviction of his spiritual authority. 
That they ete this convietion to some minds is plain. But others, in whom the conviction 
is strong, owe little or nothing of the sense of discipleship to them. Some again, who lay 
stress on their evidential value, nevertheless use great freedoms with our Lord’s teaching, 
thereby suggesting that the actual conviction of his spiritual authority is stight, 
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results as regards the resurrection affect the question of the hereafter, 
more than they affect the question of the mission of Christ. 

Nor is this all, or to my mind most of all. If I am asked what is to 
me the direct spiritual good of the resurrection of my Lord; my answer 
is, that it makes to me all the difference between a dead and gone and a 
living and present Master. I know that there are plenty of good 
Christians who are perfectly satisfied with a historical, and doubt the 
possibility of an experimental knowledge of Christ ; who look indeed to 
Jesus, but look wistfully back, as to an extinct oracle and a past example; 
who join in the communion of his dying love as a commemoration, 
doubtless a reverent and stimulating commemoration, of the departed. 
I suppose [ am not sufficiently sentimental to extract much comfort from 
this view. It would hardly occur to me to refresh my religious life by 
going on pilgrimage to the holy sepulchre; for I live in the light of Easter 
day. With humble thankfulness I trace in the gospels the picture, often 
faint and broken, of what for a few years Christ was; but with a deeper 
gratitude I find in the Apocalypse the delineation, mystic if you will, 
but humane and strong, of what he to everlasting is; and it answers to 
my experience of him. 

Take the resurrection as a historical fact, and it may be expressed in 


the formula ‘‘He rose.’ So far so good; this is no common event; its 
presence gives a dignity to human history. But take the resurrection for 
what it was to the apostles, and its formula is ‘‘He is risen.’? The event 


has proved rich in consequences of the greatest moment to the permanent 
life of discipleship. It has not simply given assurance of the continued 
existence of the Master, but has opened a new relation, personal and 
perpetual, between him and his. ‘This it secured for the apostles, and 
this it places within reach of us all. 


A.G. 
27th Sept., 1886. 


Short Stories for the Little Ones. 
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XII. A HARVEST SONG. 


nl figs old chapel in the dingy street was decorated with yellow corn 

and flowers, and the little congregation assembled to hear the words 
of the young minister. He spoke to them of the beautiful country, where 
the reapers now rested from their labours, he spoke to them of the lovely 
flowers and the yellow corn, and he bade them remember who it was that 
had given them all these blessings. 

Most of the people were very poor, but his kind words made them feel 
thankful even for their small mercies, and when the service was over, they 
returned to their homes refreshed and comforted. 

When they had all left the chapel, a little child entered it. She was 
dressed as an Italian peasant, and her dark skin and black hair showed’ 
that her home was far away in beautiful Italy. A happy smile lighted up 
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her face as she saw the lovely flowers and the corn, and she tenderly 
lifted up one little blade which had fallen to the ground. 

‘Tt was in the harvest-time that my mother died,’’ she said softly. 
‘ Ah, madre mia, it was in the harvest-time that they took me from my 
country to this foreign land. No one on earth seems to love me; [am a 
little lonely child in a strange country, but I also will sing a harvest song. 
My song shall be a song of thankfulness to God, that He has given such 
beautiful flowers and corn to the earth, to bless and cheer the lives even 
of the lonely ones in a foreign land.”’ 

Then she slung her little concertina over her shoulder, and passed out 
into the busy street, but the little blade of corn she kept near to her heart, 


XIII. THE DYING LEAF. 


1 pee by one the leaves fell from the chestnut tree, and rolled on to the 

ground to be swept away by the gardener’s boy. At last there was 
only one little leaf left, and it fluttered about in the wind; it shook and 
trembled, and yet it seemed as if it would never fall. 

“Ah, how sad!’’ it thought, ‘‘here am I, robbed of all my beautiful 
friends, left alone to die. Why could I not have died with them? 
Dear old tree,’’ it continued, ‘‘I remember so well when I was a little 
baby bud, and gently put forth my little head till I was free, and grew 
into a leaf, and now I am faded, and old, and brown,—who will care for 
me now ?”’ 

As it spoke, a girl passed through the garden, and stopped at the 
old chestnut tree. 

‘‘ Dear old tree,’’ she said, ‘‘ once more you look cold and unhappy, 
now that the autumn has robbed you of your beautiful foliage. You 
remind me of my own sorrows: soon I must leave this old home, where I 
have been surrounded with brightness, and I must go into the world, to 
fight my way through life in solitude.”’ ; 

Just then the little leaf trembled for the last time, and fell at her feet. 
She lifted it up tenderly, and said: ‘‘ Poor little leaf, you too must leave 
your much loved tree, but you shall come with me, and I will keep you as 
a token of my last walk in this garden. You will cheer -me whenever 1 
feel unhappy.” 

Then the dying leaf was very happy, for it knew that it would be safe 
with this young girl, and it felt that its little life had not been lived in vain, 


Home Aessons, 


1. What is the meaning of the word “ Bible ?” 

2. In what language are the oldest manuscripts of the Old Testament 
written ? 

3. Into how many parts is the Old Testament divided ? 

4. What are they ? 

5. Which books form the Law? which the Prophets? and which the 
Writings ? 

6. Are the manuscripts of each book divided into chapters or verses as in 
our Bibles ? 


Brick Fotes, 


Tue Essex Harr Crass REGISTER 
FOR 1887.—We would direct the at- 
tention of teachers and superinten- 
dents to the advertisement of the new 
Class Register, published by the 
Sunday School Association. It is the 
best we have seen at the price, and we 
hope it will find its way into all the 
schools connected with theAssociation. 

Tue Essex Hatt Morro Carp 
FOR 1887.—The design is fresh and 
beautiful, the colouring is well done, 
and the text is very suitable for 
scholars of all ages. This card will 
make an appropriate giftfrom teachers 
and superintendents, and as one hun- 
dred can be procured for 6s. 6d., school 
managers should be able to provide a 
plentiful supply. 

DECORATION OF SCHOOL Rooms. 
—Visitors to Essex Hall will new find 
a good selection of Text and Motto 
Cards, suitable for decorating the walls 
of school and class rooms. Some of 
the new designs are very attractive, 
and the prices vary from Id. to 2s.6d. 
Several of the cards can be had framed 
ready for hanging up. The texts and 
mottoes have evidently been selected 
with some care, and many of them are 
singularly appropriate for our Sunday 
schools. 

THE Lonpon SunpAy SCHOOL 
Socrety.—The London Auxiliary 
Sunday School Association has been 
re-baptised, and certainly the new 
name sounds better, and seems to 
define the scope of its work more 
fittingly than the old name. London 
teachers and Sunday school workers 
have long felt the need of a more fully 
organised society to look after the 
schools in London and its neighbour- 
hood; and we trust the committee 
and members will do their utmost to 
make the Society an effective instru- 
ment for good inthe metropolis, It 
will interest our readers to know that 
Mr. I. M. Wade, the Hon. Sec. of the 
old Association, is chairman of the 
new Society. 

Pror, CARPENTERS CLASS FOR 
TEACHERS.—The first of a course of 
ten simple lectures on ‘“ The growth 
and constitution of the early Christian 
Church, with special reference to 


present-day theories of church organi- 
sation” was delivered at Essex Hall 
on Friday, Oct. 15th. The lectures 
will be continued weekly. 

DoctTrRINAL TEACHING IN SUNDAY 
ScuHoots.—Rev. R. A. Armstrong’s 
admirable paper on this subject has 
just been published by the Sunday 
School Association. In order to 
enable all our teachers to possess it, 
twenty-five copies will be forwarded 
for Is. 

Cueap Epirions.—As will be seen 
from our advertisements, cheap edi- 
tions of Templar’s Moral Lessons, 
Gillies’ Lessons in Religion, C. A. 
Martineau’s Voices of Nature, and 
Chapters on Sound, F. E. Cooke’s 
Stories of Great Lives,and Knappert’s 
Religion of Israel are now ready. 
Copies may be had at Essex Hall, or 
from our agents, and also through 
any bookseller. 

THE SuNpDAY ScHOOL TuNE Book. 
—At last we are able to announce that 
the first instalment of the new Tune 
Book is in the hands of the printer, 
and in afew weeks copies will be ready 
for the schools. The Tune Book will 
contain the words, and the music will 
be in both the old and the new nota- 
tion. So as to place it within the 
reach of every scholar, it will be 
issued in penny numbers of sixteen 
pages each, 

LitrLeE ASKER, or Learning to 
Think; a Story for Boys and Girls. 
By J. J. Wright—Our readers know 
that Mr. Wright possesses the faculty 
of interesting and instructing young 
people in the paths of wisdom and 
goodness. Little Asker is the “biggest 
thing” the author has yet done. It is 
a story with a purpose,—‘‘to help the 
mind-growth of boys and girls.” We 
have solicited the opinions of several 
friends, and they all agree in calling 
it a good, helpful book,—a book which 
Sunday school teachers and parents 
would do well to place in the hands of 
their children. We need only add 
that Little Asker is nicely got up, 
and would form an excellent volume 
for a gift or prize. The price, cloth 
gilt, is 1s.6d. Copies can be had from 
the Sunday School Association, 


